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For ‘‘ The Friend.”’ 


Memoirs of Micajah Collins. 
(Continued from page 138.) 
1815, 2nd mo. 2nd. Took leave of our Vir- 
ginia friends, and on the 3rd crossed the Rap- 
hannock river on the ice, and rode to Prince 
Wiliam county ; from thence to Alexandria. 
bth. Had close searching service in their 
two First-day meetings in Alexandria; and 
ith, continued our journey through the City 
of Washington to Baltimore, where we were 
wrdially received ; and it is truly comfortable 
to get safely over the difficult and dangerous 
































































| B wads in Virginia, to find ourselves restored 
, in to the society of our friends on this side 
* B ofthat dark and dreary land of bonds and 
fetters, though not altogether beyond them. 
8th. At the Monthly Meeting for the West- 
, Bom District 1 was concerned to draw the 
h § ninds of Friends to a close attention to first 
, principles; under an apprehension that too 
_ § many among them were ignorant of the fun- 
» § damentals of their own profession. 
¢ § %h. Had very trying and laborious service 
& Bathe Monthly Meeting for the Eastern Dis- 
trict. While the fathers are contending among 
: themselves, the children are running away in 
» & Aespirit of war. 
ge § 2th. At Little York First-day meeting ; 
ul § Many of the town’s people were there, and 
ah § among them wasa Presbyterian priest. Truth 
. was raised into dominion, and its standard 
. exalted over all. Blessed be Him who is our 
help and our strength. 
_ th. Crossed the Susquehanna river, and 
in the evening had a meeting appointed, at 
8 § Columbia, in which John Shoemaker had 
in good service ; but with me laborious. 
Wd @, 5th. At Caln Quarterly Meeting of Min- 
i @ Sers and Elders, where some of our minds 
Were renewedly baptized, and enabled todrink 
weetly together, into that well-spring of life 
F @ ¥bich nourishes the soul. 
This afternoon met with my dear wife, she 
: laving spent the winter at and near Phila- 
ia elpbia. Daniel Elliott had the kindness to 
is bring her to this Quarterly Meeting, where 
¥e joyfully met after a separation of ten 
ile Months, 
a} F Wth. At Caln Quarterly Meeting, my soul 
—  *eived strength by an address to the dear 
a § uth in the love of the Gospel. John Shoe- 
Cy fy Mker bad good service, and all centered in 
eth mo quiet ; and the meeting closed well. 
10g 








r meeting we rode to Downingtown. 
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Here I parted with my kind friend, Thomas|faith once delivered to the saints; and re- 


Lippincott, who has been with me, to my 


satisfaction, about seven months; also with 


turned to the Boarding School. 
3d. Went to Goshen and attended a funeral. 


my friend John Shoemaker, who went home.|Many people were present; after the inter- 


17th. 


At a blessed meeting at the funeral|ment retired to the meeting- house, where the 


of Thomas Downing, held in Downingtown| minds of many were solemnly affected by the 


meeting-house. 


18th. A day of rest, except a visit made to 
our ancient friend Isaac Jacobs, who is sick ; 
also his daughter Sarah Jacobs, who appears 
We had a 
satisfactory opportunity with them—sbe hav- 
ing been under considerable exercise and con- 
cern about her condition, but a door of hope 


almost gone with a consumption. 


seems opening. 


19th. A most laborious time at West Ches- 


ter First-day meeting. My mind is greatly 


bowed under its burden ; but | desire patience 


may have its thorough work. 

20th. Accompanied by Philip Price and 
Cheyney Jeffries, went to Marlborough and 
attended an appointed meeting. The way a 
little more open than yesterday, though not 
to that relief which is desirable. O, the 
lamentable departure among the members of 
our Society, from primitive purity and from 


ancient simplicity of manners and conduct, 


with both young and old; some in the earth 


and some in the air, until few burden-bearers 


remain in many places. 


21st. Rode to London Grove, and attended 
their Quarterly Meeting of Ministers and 
Elders: where exercised souls were brought 
to feel each other in swect Christian fellow-; 


ship. 


22nd. A season of very close exercise at 
Made a 
visit to the women, from which some relief! 


London Grove Quarterly Meeting. 


was derived to my mind, 


24th. A solemn season at an appointed 
Then re- 
turned to West Grove to William Jackson’s 


meeting called Spencer’s Meeting. 
to lodge. 
25th. 


art thou now! 
rise in judgment against thee! 


At an appointed meeting at West 
Grove, had a very searching season. O, Penn- 
sylvania, thou once favored country, where 
Let not the men of Nineveh 


power of the Gospel: which procured peace 
to my mind. Dined, and rode home with 
Joshua Sharpless at Birmingham to lodge. 

5th. <A solid season at Birmingham First- 
day meeting. Dined, and rode to Westtown 
School; and this afternoon had a memorable 
lseason with them at the Boarding School. 

6th. Joseph Whitall and wife and Sarah 
Farquhar accompanying us, we went to Mid- 
dletown, where our dear deceased and worthy 
Eli Yarnall lately belonged, and attended 
their meeting: rather bard. Dined at James 
Emlen’s, a promising young man, just com- 
mencing housekeeping. 

7th. Went to an appointed meeting at 
| Providence ; not so relieving as at sometimes. 
Dined, and in the afternoon bad a meeting 
with the poor people in the poor-house for the 
county of Delaware. They were shown that, 
as they were outwardly dependent on man 
for an outward subsistence, from day to day, 
so they were, and more, dependent on the 
Great and Merciful Preserver of men, inward- 
ly, for their spiritual bread and sustenance ; 
and to Him they are altogether accountable. 
But it was hard to reach them. 

8th. Had an arduous season at Newtown 
mid-week meeting. Dined at John Pratt’s, 
and rode home with Joseph Rhodes to his 
mother’s, near Springfield, to lodge. 

9th. AtSpringtield mid-week meeting, those 
springs by which the hearts of the spiritual 
heritage is oft made glad, were afresh set 
open, and many panting souls refreshed. After 
meeting rode home with Sarah Garrett, and 
her daughter Ann Garrett, to Upper Darby 
to lodge. 

10th. Rode to Philadelphia, and dined ; 
thence to Cheltenham, and put up at Jobn 
'Shoemaker’s, where we were kindly received 
and found a comfortable resting place, after 
such a long and tedious course of exercise to 





26th. At New Garden First-day meeting ;| the body, and sometimes to the mind. 


a door was largely opened, and entrance found 
into the hearts of many present, and my own 
soul strengthened under a renewed evidence 
that the Lord is good ; and I was qualified to 


sing and make melody to Him. 

28th. Went to Kennet and attended an ap 
pointed meeting—a laborious one. 

3rd month Ist. 


affected by it. 


(To be continued.) 
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For ‘* The Friend.” 
A Few Remarks upon Public Libraries. 
A brief, but very true and suggestive, edi- 
-|torial, appeared in the Episcopal Recorder 
quite recently, in which the writer showed 


At Willistown Monthly|how “our free libraries are doing much to 
Meeting; a season of renewed favor, particu- 
larly to the dear youth: many minds were 


pervert the taste and give a strong disrelish 
for good, substantial reading ;’ how evidently 





Dined, and accompanied by|this may be seen to be so upon an examina- 


Philip Price, went to Westtown Boarding|tion of the catalogues of these libraries, in 


School to lodge. 
2nd. In company with Joseph Whital 
and wife, and Sarah Farquhar and others 


which it will be apparent not only what a 
l}large place is allowed for fiction, but that a 
,|great part of that fiction is by no means what 


went to Concord and attended their Monthly’ would be rated as of the “ highest order ;” and 
Meeting. The standard of Truth was again|further, that the so-called Pious Novelette, 


raised, and my own soul strengthened in the'and other “superficial literature of the day 
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[is] creeping into the parish libraries, and 
supplanting that which is enriching and in-|no such untoward result as above detailed is 
structive’—the religious press, meanwhile,| likely to happen to any large library belong- 
pandering to this vitiated waste “ by its week-|ing to Friends, we may, on the other hand, 
ly and weakly instalments of religious fiction] properly inquire whether the several libraries | doing.” 
in the shape of serial stories.” under our care, which are adaptable to the] There are many instances of the safety and 
The above statement comprises no new|use of the public as well as of our own mem-/comfort to be found in following the Pointin 
revelation, for it only reiterates what has| bers, are being as fully utilized as they readily|of the Divine finger. Indeed this is the guile 
been frequently said of late years concerning| might be. Remembering to how great an|by which the Christian is led in his:dai 
the reading-matter largely provided—we may | extent pernicious literature abounds, not only |journey through life. When George Wythe 
say deliberately provided—for the young ;|on the news-stand and book-stall, but in pub-|of England, was in this country, he was ae. 
whilst, sadly true though the results now) lic libraries where carefulness in the selection |companied in a part of his travels by the late 
arrived at may be, they are but the obvious!of what is placed upon the shelves might)/Thomas Evans, to whom he related the {o. 
sequence of a tendency which the Society of; reasonably be looked for; and further, that|lowing incident. 
Friends, at least, have marked—in cautioning' our denomination as a body, has consistently| He was travelling alone, payi 
against the introduction of works of fiction—) borne a testimony against, novels and other|visit in Wales. He bad been at a meetin 
during many generations. Following is an| harmful reading matter, it is well to consider|the morning, and was going to another tobe 
extract from a letter lately received by the) whether Quakers ought not only to be known held in the afternoon. As he was ridin alon 
writer of this, from a person actively inter-,as opposers of fiction, but also that they be jhe felt a sudden impression that it would be 
ested in a public library in a neighboring) widely recognized as the upholders or the right to turn round and go directly home, 8% 
State. It will not only corroborate some founders and managers of libraries, where the | unexpected and sudden an impression caused 
things said above, but may also encourage as best class of books, unmixed with any of a/some besitation ; and he stopped and weighed 
well as stimulate our members generally not known burtful tendency, may always be)the thing in the best manner he could, The 
to relax in their efforts to provide profitable; found. We need part with none of our sim-/result was, that be must go home, and as 
reading matter both for their families and for) plicity or violate any right principle in doing quickly as he could. He did so, and travel. 
the communities in which they are, or should) more of this than we have done ; whilst our led all night, reaching home in the morning, 
be, set as shining lights. The writer of the influence in standing against the appalling evil) Here he found that a niece bad been drowned 
letter alluded to says: | of pernicious literature would thereby be very about the time the impression was made on 


Whilst we may congratulate ourselves that|good fruits; but that all she had asked of th, 
Lord was to do his will, and, she gays « ; 
gave me the blessed consciousness that ] had 


done it ; and that He had smiled on me in the 





ng a religious 


| 


“T have frequently heard of your library) 
at Germantown, and admired the courage 
which enabled its founders to resist the de-| 
mand of the readers of the present day for) 


much increased. 


J.W.L. 


For ‘* The Friend.”’ 


Incidents and Reflections.—No. 89. 


LIGHT AND GUIDANCE, 


his mind. His wife had a family of children; 
and his presence and assistance were-almost 
|indispensable. 

The convineement of the late John Justie 


fiction, and the wisdom to insist upon that! of the principles of Truth as held by the S 
feature in the organization of the library.| The closer our communication with our ciety of Friends, is a remarkable instance of 
We have not had that courage nor that wis- Heavenly Father, and the more attentively |the far-reaching effects that follow a yielding 
dom. More than balf of the books taken from) we watch to know the revelations of his will, to the directions of the Spirit. In earlyift 
our library are novels. As chairman of the the more quick we will become in seeing the he did not believe in Divine revelation, and 
committee for furnishing books, I have striven) path in which He wills that we should walk./had an aversion to the Society of Friends 
to direct this taste for novel reading, but 1) While careful to avoid mistaking the mere|Being in Philadelphia on a First-day, he 
fear I have not been successful.” suggestions of the imagination for the point-| passed by a Friends’ meeting-bouse and felt 

That there is “wisdom” needed in founding, ings of duty, we may, through faithfulness, ' But not heed- 


a library, is apparent in other directions than) become “quick of discernment in the fear of 
To be largely useful) the Lord.” 


the one just indicated. 
and beneficial—continuously and permanent- 
ly so—it must, as we are aware, be placed 


under the care of an interested and conscien-| willing-hearted is in accordance with what 
tious committee, and be adequately sustained.| William Penn says: “ Christ’s cross is Christ's 


It will be instructive, I think, to refer to a 


a strong impression to go in. 
ing it, he passed on. The feeling became 
stronger, and turning involuntarily, he said 
to himself, “If I must go to Quaker meeting, 
I will go; but I wont let any of their preacher 
sec me; and then, if any of them preach to 
my condition, I will know it is from revel- 
tion.” He went to the meeting and took bis 


These pointings will often be 
found to direct us to things from which we 
naturally shrink ; but the experience of the 


way to Christ’s crown ;” and that which is 


series of signal failures in the founding of a|done from a sense of duty is often followed seat in such a position that be could noth 


large number of public libraries, where the| by a sweet and peaceful feeling. 


necessary conditions above cited were very 
singularly lost sight of. 

The libraries spoken of were founded upon 
a bequest, or, rather, a series of bequests,| 
amounting in the aggregate to the large sum 
of $150,000, which was left by a citizen of! 
Philadelphia for the purpose of establishing) 
libraries for workingmen. They were found- 
ed accordingly—most of them in Indiana, a 
few in other States—and sums of from $400) 
to $500 were given to each. From a variety 
of causes, all of these libraries, with but two 
or three exceptions, have proved unfortunate, 
many of them (at the date when the account} 
was published) being extinct. 
reported any yearly income; for both, it 
amounted to but $110. The administrator of 
the estate wrote (1875): “As all the funds of" 
the estate have been expended, and as there is 
no mode vf forcing the socicties to carry out 
the intention of the testator, the libraries will 
probably be lost.” Thus has the very com- 
mendable purpose of the founder of almost 
all of those lost or decaying libraries been 
rendered inoperative or ineffective, a great 


Only two/ gle, but, believing it rigbt, with beating heart 


seen by the ministers in the gallery. Asbo 
In The Secret of the Lord, the author relates sat with his head down, a paper seemed to 
a simple incident which illustrates this. She'come before bis vision on which was a writ 
entered an omnibus, the only other occupant ing. This passed away, and a second pape 
of which was a coarse-looking grazier from seemed to appear, on which also was writtet 
the cattle market. He was making up his'something applicable to his condition. Aftet 
accounts and counting bis money. When bis this also disappeared, William Savery row 
accounts were finished, she offered him atract.'and repeated what was on the first paper; 
His first impulse was to thrust it back, but he and Thomas Scattergood repeated what was 
relented and held it in his hand. The omni-/on the second paper, and enlarged, speaking 
bus door opened, and a gentleman and fashion- clearly to his condition. 
ably dressed woman entered. The grazier’s}| John Justice became a minister in the So 
eyes said, as plainly as eyes could say, * Ab, ‘ciety of Friends. 
you gave a tract to me; you'll give none to| John Knox, the Scottish reformer, is said 
those fine folk.” It was somewhat of a strug- to have been saved from death by attending 
J to an internal admonition. He was acct 
and trembling hand she offered a tract to|tomed to sit at the head of his table with bis 
ach of them, which they received. The|back towards a window. One evening, it 
grazier smiled approbation, and he looked at|obedience to a feeling which covered bis mind, 
the tract which had been given him, read it,/he would neither take that seat himself, not 
smoothed it carefully in folds, and, opening suffer any of bis family to do so. Whilst they 
his pocket-book, laid it amongst his paper) were sitting round the table, a bullet, et 
money, and placed it in his breast. A poor|dently fired with tbe intention of killing bia, 
forlorn woman joined the company, and the! passed through the window, grazed the back 
tears came into her eyes as she read the little|of the unoccupied chair, and buried itself im 
book that was given her. After describing|the foot of the candlestick. 








deal of effort has been (apparently) thrown 
away, and a large fund of money been ex- 
pended to very little purpose. 


her trip, the author adds, that there was noth-| Matthew Warren, a pious man, was exposed 
ing actually done before her eyes to say that|to persecution during the reigns of Charké 
this tract distribution was productive of any|IT. and James II., of England, on accountd 
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$8 religious principles. At one time he was 
markably preserved from the bands of those 
who sought to seize him, by a strong impres- 
sion made on the mind of his wife, that unless 
ig left the house in which be was then shel- 
ered before a particular hour, he would be 
ken prisoner, Under this feeling, she sent 
messenger to him with a letter, stating her 
jesire that he would be at his own house at 
the hour specified, or else he might never see 
ber more. Supposing her to be ill, he imme- 
jistely took leave of his friend, and set home- 
wards. 

From the summit of the first ascent, he 
joked back towards the house he bad left, 
and found it surrounded by the persons who 
were seeking him. 

In a letter written by the late Joseph Kite, 
in 1852, I find the following anecdotes of Eli- 
rabeth Redman of Haddonfield, which furnish 
additional illustrations of the safety and im- 

rtance of walking in the light: 

“On the 24th (of 10th month) our dear, in- 
nocent and loving friend, Elizabeth Redman, 
departed this life in her 67th year. She ap- 

ared much in the simplicity in her minis- 


terial labors ; yet she was often very remark-'§ L 
ably led in humble obedience to heavenly |!ng observations on the objects met with, and|important branch of commerce. 


monitions, where human, reasoning would, 


have led astray. Dost thou remember the 
ese of Clough the murderer, who was con- 
fined in Mount Holly jail? After he was con- 
demned, 2 concern came upon Elizabeth’s 
mind to visit him; and she laid the prospect 
before Friends at. Haddonfield, who encour- 
aged her to attend to her concern, and nomi- 
nated two individuals to accompany her. 
When they came to take her, the prospect 
bad been suddenly closed, and she dared not 
move. A few days after, the concern clearly 
revived, and the Friends were sent for and 
the visit paid ; which was relieving to her own 
mind, and tendering to that of the convict. 
The remarkable part of it was, that when the 
concern passed from her view, the prisoner 
bad broken jail and escaped ; and when it re- 
curred, he had just been retaken and confined. 
Had she moved on in the dark, the visit to 
Mount Holly would have been fruitless, and 
cavillers might have had room to say, she was 


any one had exhibited such a religious con- 
cern for his soal’s welfare before, he bad not 
been in that condition. 

“Somewhat similar in regard to the neces- 
tity of attending to the pointings of the finger 
of Truth, was a circumstance Sarab Hillman 
related at our house on Sixth-day evening. 
Elizabeth Redman had been on a religious 
visit in her native State, and, as was usual 
with her, had visited the poor-house. The 
better class of the inmates she had collected 
for a public meeting ; the more infirm she bad 
visited in their rooms. Passing along the 
corridor or aisle, she felt her mind arrested at 
4 door,—paused a littlke—and then proceeded 
without entering. After her arrival at home, 
she told her companion that she must return 
and visit the inmate of the room before which 
she had paused. A satisfactory opportunity 
occurred ; and she then learned, that on her 
former visit the person usually inhabiting the 
toom was absent on leave from the house. 

“Another circumstance Sarah related. 
Elizabeth Redman, when on a visit in Bucks 
ounty, was passing along the road to meet- 
ing, when she felt a warning given her to a 
Man who was working by the road-side. She 


|the limits of that empire, is written by P.|retire or is hauled out of the box. 


! world. 


‘say that these pipes were originally meant to! 
‘keep birds of prey off the pigeons, but after a 
‘time they developed into musical instruments. 


rounded by a high wall, in one place 25 feet 


‘streams. It covers a large surface of ground, 
under a delusion. Poor Clough said, that if,and from a height resembles a large village} 


put it by for the present, under the impression |the pond there is a house. This pleasant de- 
that she should be late at meeting. The mes-|scription accounts for the remark, that the 
sage to him was, ‘Prepare for death.’ After|strangers resident in Pekin are beginning to 
meeting she went to Ruth Ely’s to dine, with| hire the temples from the monasteries as sum- 
the omission of duty pressing hard on ber.|mer resorts. 
She asked one of the domestics if she knew} Our author as an artist and a naturalist, 
such a man, describing him. But she did not.| wandered much among the people unattended, 
Elizabeth then went into the kitchen to in-/making sketches, or collecting plants and 
quire of the cook, who, from the description,|other objects of natural history. He says, 
remembered the man. Elizabeth then bid|“ I soon had so many proofs of their kindness 
her tell him from her, to prepare himself for|and attention thatall my prejudices vanished.” 
death for his days were nearly numbered.| He made it a point to go unarmed. His draw- 
The cook probably promised, but failed to de-|ings attracted great attention among the peo- 
liver the message ; and the man shortly after|ple of the villages, who would make many 
was thrown from a load of boards, and his|exclamations of “ well done,” &., and hold up 
neck broken! How important that we do our|their right hands in sign of admiration. 
individual duty, nor trust to others to do it; A common amusement of the Chinese is 
for us.’” J.W.  |fighting crickets, which are kept in cups and 
. __.,, |fed with rice and water. When two of these 
° : The Friend.” | insects are put into a flat-bottomed box, they 
Russian Travellers in Mongolia and China. seize each other by the body, like buman 
This narrative of a Russian embassy over-| wrestlers and direct blows at each other with 
land to China, and of explorations within|their mandibles. They fight till one has to 
This 
Piassetsky, a member of the party. The ob-|childish amusement is so popular at Pekin 
jects of the expedition were commercial and|that the supplying of the implements used in 
scientific. The book contains some interest-|catcbing and keeping the crickets is quite an 


the customs and characters of the people of| Before leaving Pekin, the embassy were in- 
China, which differ in many respects from|vited to an elaborate farewell dinner served 
those which prevail in other parts of thejin Chinese style. The courses were numerous. 
Among the peculiar dishes were ducks’ heels, 
When at Pekin, he says, “from time tojor the soles of ducks’ claws separated from 


time I heard a sound which I was at a loss to| the skin before it is cooked ; ducks’ eggs salted, 


account for. My companion explained to me 


boiled, and packed away in lime for two years; 
that this original music was produced by the 


a soup of swallows’ nests with mushrooms 


‘flight of pigeons, to the tails of which were! and buttered eggs finely grated ; another soup 
‘fitted whistles made out of bamboo-bark.'containing sharks’ fins, holothurians (a kind 
| They were little pipes which passed under a'of sea-worm), the bladder of sturgeons and 
feather in the tail, and the resistance of the 


other ingredients ; boiled cabbage stuffed with 
chestnuts; cakes stuffed with watermelon 
seeds, Xe. 

When at Shanghai our author visited a hall 
for opium smoking, a practice which. seems 
to be as destructive among tbe Chinese as 
liquor-drinking in our own country. Opium 
is smoked witb a tube a yard long, closed at 
one end, but with a small hole on the side into 
which the bowl of a pipe is introduced. A 
small quantity of opium is placed in this, and 
a pin-hole made through it into the tube. 
divided into thickly planted gardens. There|}The smoker then lies down and applies bis 
are many signs of decay about it, and judging] pipe to the lamp, holding the opium over the 
from the unpleasant odor which prevailed,|flame without allowing it to catch fire, and 
the sanitary conditions must be very poor.|inhaling long whiffs of the smoke. The effect 
It is no surprise therefore to read that epi-' of the drug is to derange the nervous system 
demics of small-pox and typhus carry off the and the digestion, and the habit of taking it 
citizens by thousands, and that most of the develops in time into a necessity. Those who 
population have sore eyes. The emaciated cannot satisfy their cravings go through ter- 
and miserable forms of the beggars awakened 'rible sufferings; and so strong becomes the 
feelings of sympathy in the Russians, and | desire that they would give their last farthing 
they wondered at the callous indifference to or their clothes, and sell everything to pro- 
wretchedness shown by the Chinese. cure relief. All force of will leaves him, and 

The monasteries of the Chinese are large,|he has no longer the power of self-control, and 
but very few monks inhabitthem. One which | so goes straight to destruction. He sees the 
they visited had a temple of white marble) wretchedness of bis situation, yet persists in 
surrounded by three galleries, from the high-| the downward path, and becomes one of these 
est of these there is a magnificent view of the living corpses to be seen in the streets of 
distant mountains and the plain below. The China, naked or ragged, waiting for death to 
monks led them into an enormous building) release them. 
containing 500 gilded wooden idols, as large} When at Han-keon, a letter was sent to 
again as life-size. In one of the courts of this Dao-Tai, a mandarin bigh in authority, to 
monastery was a basin in the rocks, which'consult him on some questions pertaining to 
formed a charming retreat. A spring of their journey. The reply to this, which fol- 
limpid water filled a small pond, and around'|] vs, shows the exaggerated compliments 
it were masses of moss-covered rocks, wild;)w +h Chinese etiquette requires in such cases 
vinesand shrubs, which were prettily reflected'—. > more flattering and insincere than 
on its surface. On an island in the middle of amoug more western nations :— 


air produced the sound in the pipes. They 


The Chinese seemed very fond of this music, } 
as one heard it everywhere.” 
Pekin itself is situated on a plain, sur-) 


thick, and intersected by canals or small 
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presence, and I shall await them this day, the 
23rd of the 11th moon, at 3 in the afternoon. 
(Signed) Your younger and imbecile brother, 
Dao-Tai.” Odd as these words, “younger 
brother,” and “imbecile” may appear, they 
mean the same thing as “ yours obediently,” 
“yours affectionately,” Xe. 

At Han-Keon there is an asylum for chil- 
dren, under the care of Italian missionaries, 
where P. Piassetsky had an opportunity of 
examining the manner in which the Chinese 
children’s feet are mutilated. From the age 
of 5, 6, or 7, the child’s foot is tightly bound 
up, and this operation once begun is continued 
for life. The toes are all bent under to the 
sole of the foot, except the great toe. The 
instep becomes a hump, the heel and the toes 
nearly touch, and the sole is bent double. As 
the bandages are never removed, the blood 
ceases to circulate in the normal manner. It 
is impossible to imagine the difficulty of walk- 
ing on such feet. Sometimes it comes to such 
i pass that a woman can no longer stand up. 
In this case her feet receive the appellation 
of golden lilies. 

Our author says, “in my collection of curi- 


osities I possess a pair of Chinese boots which | 


are not longer than one inch and three-quar- 
ters; it is almost impossible to believe that 
any woman could ever have worn them.” 
They were given to him by the wife of a 
friendly Chinese, to whom they bad belonged. 


(To be continued.) 


smabeslippiessiien 
The Court Room and Temperance. 
BY MARTYN SUMMERBELL. 
One morning, by invitation of the district 
judge, who has often insisted that there was 
no place like the court room for studying 


human nature, I turned in at the temple of 


justice. 

On this morning the prisoners were numer- 
ous, some thirty in all, in nearly every case 
called the real defendent was Rum. Young 
men, shame-faced, incarcerated for the first 
time, had been disgraced by the social glass. 
Four young men, fast friends, had been a 
little too fast; had celebrated friendsbip too 
frequently and ardently ; had been betrayed 
into maudlin sentiment, from which one step 


took them into maudlin rage; had engaged | 


in a quadrangular brawl, and were now fast 
in the meshes of the law. 

One man of reputable appearance, married 
and happy for sixteen years, had in bis intox- 
ication beaten his wife for the first time. He 
was so distressed by the fact that he could 
bardly speak. For defence he had nothing 
to say except that till this time he bad always 
been a good busband. He was more ashamed 
of having raised bis hand against a woman 
—his wife—than for baving been thrust into 
a prison cell. He would never have done 
such a thing if be had been himself. 

A young mother was called to the bar. 
Her countenance was refined and beautiful. 
I learned afterward that ber family was one 
of position and means. The charge was of 
intoxication, her third offence within a year. 
Six months ago she was warned that the next 
time she came into court the door would open 
to the reformatory prison. 

Her babe was five weeks old, and she had 


not seen it for forty-eight hours, the period|gated, he is brought hither, and a call is 
The two who 


since her arrest. The situation was touching 
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must have aid to learn self-restraint. 
must have eighteen months in the reformato- 
ry prison. Her terrible appetite had thus 
thrust itself between the mother and her 
tender babe.—Fall River, Mass. 


ahtnen 

How Boys Liveat Rugby.—The public school, 
as every reader of Tom Brown at Rugby knows, 
is divided into different “houses.” The pupil 
enters a house, just as at Oxford or Cambridge 
he enters a “college.” He becomes a mem- 
ber of that house. At Rugby there are eight 
of these different houses, and about the same 
number at Eton. Each of these houses is 
under the charge of its own house-master. 
He carries it on as a boarding-house, takes 
the fees, and furnishes the table, and pockets 
the profits or the loss. Each pupil has his 
own room. Rooming together and studying 
together are unknown in England. The boy, 
from his entrance on public school life, begins 
to shift for himself. His “ house” gives him 
a breakfast of tea and bread and butter: he 
markets for himself for what else he wants 
—eggs, marmalade, jam, potted meats. In 
school, as out of it, the American breakfast 
of fish, beefsteak, hot cakes, or what not, is 
unknown. The boys breakfast in small rooms, 
twenty or twenty-five together, each eating 
isuch breakfast as his means, his tastes, his 
skill in marketing, or the liberality of a 
wealthier friend, may afford him. Thescbool 
is divided into classes or “forms.” The sixth- 
form boys breakfast in their own rooms, as 
they do afterward when they enter universi- 
ties. In the university they have a steward 
to get the breakfast for them, run necessary 
errands, keep the room in order, and the like. 

In the public schools this service is rendered 
for the senior, or sixth-form boy, by a boy in 
the first form, who blacks his boots, brushes 
his clothes, runs bis errands, does his shop- 
ping, prepares his breakfast of tea and toast, 
and makes himself generally useful. This is 
a“fag.”’ Thesixth-form boy may bea tailor’s 
son, the first-form fag the son of a duke. 
School distinctions take precedence of all 
others. Hardship there sometimes is, tyranny, 
jand even occasional cruelty ; but no English 
boy apparently feels the degradation which 
every American boy would feel in rendering 
such a menial service. 

The boys of each house dine together in a 
common ball; on soup, roast beef or mutton, 
bread and desserts of “sweets.” The school 
provides each boy with beer; wines are not 
allowed. There is a very ample tea at six, 
and supper of bread and cheese and (I believe) 
cold: meat, if one wants it before going to bed. 
The rooms are warmed by the fire-place—the 
universal method in England—and lighted 
with candles. How the boys who do much 
of their principal studying evenings, can get 
out Greek and Latin and mathematics by the 
light of a firming candle and preserve their 
eyes, isa mystery on which I did not get any 
light, and can give none. 

There is one relic of ancient times at Eton 
which strikes the modern American as some- 
what singular: this is the whipping-block. 
This ancient instrument stands in the corner 
of the yard. When a culprit is to be casti- 





made for the first-forrm boys. 
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“T am greatly pleased that these very dear|in the extreme, affecting the whole court/come last at the scene pay the penalty for 
guests from the Russian Empire deign to en-|room. The voice of the judge took on its|/their tardiness by being required to hold the 
lighten my miserable hut with a ray of their|kindest tones. But there was no help. Evi-|offender down over the block while the head. 

dently she could not control herself. She|master administers the Switching.— Home 
She |Journal. 





FADED LEAVES. Scud, 


The hills are bright with maples yet; 
But down the level land 

The beech leaves rustle in the wind 
As dry and brown as sand, 


The clouds in bars of rusty red 
Along the hill-tops grow, 

As in the still sharp air the frost 
Is like a dream of snow. 


The berries of the brier-rose 
Have lost their rounded pride ; 

The bitter-sweet, crysanthemums, 
Are drooping, heavy-eyed. 


The cricket grows more friendly now, 
The dormouse shy and wise, 
Hiding away in the disgrace 
Of nature from men’s eyes. 


The pigeons in black wavering lines 
Are swinging toward the sun ; 

And all the wide and withered fields 
Proclaim the summer done. 


His store of nuts and acorns now 
The squirrel hastes to gain, 

And sets his house in order for 
The winter’s dreary reign. 


’Tis time to light the evening fire, 
To read good books, to sing* 
The low and lovely songs that breathe 


Of the eternal spring. 
—Alice Cary, 


THE MASTER'S REPLY. 


“ Restless and unsatisfied, 
Of what use is life?” I cried: 
“ All my wishes are denied. 


“ All my duties trivial seem, 
I have energies, I deem ; 
What I could be—oft I dream. 


“Yet I cannot see my way 
From this spot whereon I stay, 
So hope fadeth day by day.” 


Then a voice was at my side: 


“Let My conduct be thy guide” 


(’Twas His voice, the Crucified). 


“ Law and prophets to fulfil 


Was My life devoted still, 
For I came to do His will. 


“ What that will? The Scriptures saith, 
Thirty years of Nazareth, 
Three years of public work—then death. 


“Thirty years unknown, I trod 
Galilee’s sequestered sod, 
But my life was known to God. 


“Daily work at Joseph’s call, 
Daily life’mid duties small, 
Yet I was the Lord of all. 


“ Daughter, if thy life be true, 
Thou a blessed work shall do 
Though unseen to mortal view. 


“ T shall know it, J shall see, 
When, with willing heart, and free, 
Thou obedient art to Me. 


“ All thy quiet life I know, 
For I planned it long ago; 
Wouldst thou that it was not so? 


“T have given all for thee; 
Live thy quiet life for Me, 
So shall it transfigured be.” 


Now on these sweet words I rest, 
And have ceased my anxious quest, 
For the Master knoweth best! 


* “Sing us one of the songs of Zion.” 
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a 
For “ The Friend.” 
Jottings —No. 1. sources. 

TEN O'CLOCK. How important, then, is it to all, that hours 
When those who are now classed as mid-| which should be given to enlarging the scope 
je aged, or older, were children, it was cus- of the mind and increasing its store of useful 
pmary in this city, in serious households information upon which to found its judg- 
ynong Friends, for the members of the family| ments, and those hours that should be set 
io be at home by ten o'clock at night, the oc-| apart for sleep, should not be wasted in less 

eapations of the evening to be brought to a improving occupations. ie. 
dose, and all to retire by that time. So} In view, then, of the manifest deficiencies 
sarly was this custom observed and its wis- now existing in physical constitutions and in 
om believed in, that persons habitually} well balanced mental vigor, and in view of 
peglecting the rule, unless peculiar circum-|the acknowledged importance of securing 
ances in their calling required it, were in sufficient hours of sleep for the increase of 


discipline, and with deficient pbysical re- 


janger of being considered not only as unwise both, how beneficial it would be in city life if 


io themselves, but as bad exemplars forothers. caretakers would see for their children, and 
The changes of a generation, with the great those who have none they can call caretakers 
jevelopment of the facilities of travel, where- should see for themselves, that the ancient 
jy much more can be accomplished, and eve- order be restored, and that all of youthful 
ting hours for visiting purposes more easily years be in bed as much earlier as seems de- 
utilized, have done much to obliterate the sirable, but at latest by ten o’clock. 
grictness of this custom and the feeling re-' 
gecting it, and the importance of observing 
sy particular bours of the twenty-four is now 


The Site of St. Petersburg. 
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same time. To prevent a fire getting started 
without its being generally known at once, 
various precautions are adopted. In all parts 
of the city, and especially upon the islands, 
lofty watch-towers rise, from which a constant 
look-out is maintained day and night. These 
are of circular shape, and iron machinery 
containing a system ofsignalssurmounts them. 
By day balls are hung out, ard by night huge 
lanterns. The number of these and their 
relation to one another vary, and show just 
where the fire is.—J. M. Buckly in Christian 
Advocate. 


House Reform in London. 

I went one day to see Octavia Hill, and I 
learned something of ber work from herself 
(and her books), and something of berself 
from her friends. 

Her every-day work is to teach drawing 
and Latin. It is in addition to this that she 
has found time to institute the work by which 
she is best known—to centre in herself the 
relieving work of one of the most important 


nuch less a matter of general consideration | 
than formerly. 


The Bay of Cronstadt communicates with|parishes of London; and to do the thousand 
the Gulf of Finland, and into it flow the waters|other good works for which idle women can- 


With the repeal, however, of the law of ten of the Neva. 


This great river rises in Lake |not find time, and stronger than she have not 


idock, evils have arisen which, if unchecked,’ Ladoga, and as it flows toward the Bay of strength, and richer than she have not money. 
vill continue to produce scrious results, par- Cronstadt it separates into many branches, |For it is to her further credit (I say it not to 
icnlarly among the young. ‘and by these branches various islandsareform-|her compliment, but to the encouragement 
This is an age of great excitement and pres-'ed. Here, upon the banks of the river and of others) that she is not, and has not been, 
sire and unrest; whatever be the pursuit, ' the islands thus formed, Peter the Great a rich woman. Nor did the means for her 
whether for pleasure or for the ordinary vo- determined to found his modern capital. It,work come to her at first unsought. She 
uations of life, too little time is taken for rest, Was early in the year 1703 that he began the bas had to earn her opportunities at every 
wfbody or brain; inward retirement or pro-| work, Many thousand Russian and Finnish'step. But when she left England a few years 
jlable meditation is scarcely thought of, and peasants were sent there to do the work.'since for needed rest, she transferred back to 
the hours for sleep are recklessly invaded.| The Czar lived there in a little cottage, su- her fellow-workers £74,000 of property that 
The naturally indolent may be exceptions,|perintending the works. For many years had been put under her management. 
wt for the majority the ruling principle is, upward of 40,000 men were drafted and kept| It was when she was but twenty-five or 
that of rushing. at work. In 1704 private residences were thereabouts that she took in hand the dwell- 
Man is a social being, and should cultivate 


genial and social feelings; and mingling with 
wsociates and friends is not only advisable,| 
but necessary for the culture of character ;| 
wut it is possible with almost all good practices} 
tocarry them to excess, and thus do more 
injury than benefit; and in the matter of 
ening parties, even of an unobjectionable 
character, their frequency has so increased, 
that children hardly passed infancy seem now 
wbave more of them than their grandparents 
wdertook in the most social years of their 
maturity. These occasions too often absorb 
inthe early part of the evening, hours that 
vould have told to advantage in recitations, 
ifthey had been devoted to reasonable study 
iflessons ; and later, the hours which should 
have been given to the recuperation of the body 
insleep. It is probable that many cases of 
hilure of health among city school children, 
may safely be attributed to the unsuitable oc- 
tupation of the hours not spent in school, par- 
leularly those of the evening; but it is not 
probable that correct reasoning on this point 
salways reached. 

After school days, and in early manhood 
ud womanhood, the evil is continued, and 
ls results are often easily discerned, for witb- 
ut doubt many a young man and many a 
young woman sadly mars their future life for 
he requirements of their vocation and their 
physical vigor, by the oft-repeated parties 
hey attend, with their late hours and ex- 

usting consequences. Sound minds and 
und bodies were perhaps never more ser- 
Neeable than now, although thousands are 
mpelled to enter upon the struggle for sub- 
‘stence without adequate mental training or 





built, and in 1705 more elegant establishments ings of the poor. Ruskin was her first sup- 
were erected by foreign residents. As the porter. It was he who in 1864-65 provided 
soil was marshy, Peter made a law that all the £3,000 to purchase the first two neglected 
vessels and carts coming into the city should courts known by the curiously satiric names 
bring a prescribed number of stones for pav-'of “ Paradise” and “Freshwater;” and it was 
ing the streets. he who, assuring her that if the money were 

The mainland is connected with the islands sunk he would never regret the giving, im- 
by the great Nicolas Bridge, resting on the pressed upon her nevertheless with wise fore- 
most magnificent iron arches and piers of sight, that a workingman ought to be able to 


granite, and three floating bridges. All but 
the Nicolas Bridge are removed when the 
Neva is frozen over. When a gale from the 
south-west is lifting the Gulf furiously toward 
the city, and the Neva, rejoicing in itsstrengtb, 
is dashing along the quays within a couple 
of feet of the level of the street (as is frequently 
the case in autumn), the danger that would 
result from the continuance of such a wind 
for about twelve hours becomes very appar- 
ent. Guns are fired from the fortress when- 
ever the river begins to rise, and when it 
reaches a certain point, a very frequent dis- 


charge of cannon warns the occupants of 


cellars to seek refuge upstairs, the police and 
naval authorities begin to prepare boats, and 
the safety of sentinels is looked to. This is 


the extraordinary site chosen by Peter the) 


Great, and these the conditions under which 


pay for his own home, and that if ber plan 
could be proved to pay, it would surely 
spread. 

| There is a court—to illustrate her work by 
‘an example—which was in 1869 one of the 
worst placesin Marylebone. Londoners who 
rolled by in their carriages or stopped to do 
their shopping along Oxford street, would 
not suspect the nature of the place, which 
was situated not far from fashionable Regent 
‘street. Indeed, its real nature was not seen 
from the court itself—a paved walk, narrow 
and dirty, to be sure, but not otherwise notice- 
able, with high houses on either side, the 
ground-floors of which were mostly small 
shops, whence second-hand furniture and other 
commodities overflowed upon the pavement, 
as they do now. The inhabitants were most- 
ly coster-mongers and small bawkers who 


the city exists. Floods and fires are the 
constant terror of the inbabitants. Fires are 
much more dangerous in the winter, when |in Court” was a phrase which expressed 
the river and canals are frozen over. \a fall to the lowest depths. The houses were 

Indeed, it is demonstrable that the city/unutterably vile. The stairways were caked 
will be destroyed when three things unite—|with inches of dirt; the dust-bins crammed 
namely, that the Neva and its branches shall|with rotting refuse of food, which also was 
be frozen over, a furious gale shall blow for/spilled about the passages; water dripped 
thirty-six hours, and fire shall get under way |througb the leaky roofs, or drove in through 
in several different parts of the city at the the smashed windows; the plaster and wood- 


have houses. The police records were full of 
it, and throughout the district, “Gone to live 
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work were broken aWay ; even the kitchens 
under-ground, withwghinks, for windows, were 
living and sleeping room for whole families; 
and the back yards were built over until in 
most cases only a space three feet by four was 
left. To this place, “truly a wild, lawless, 
desolate little kingdom to come to rule over,” 
came the queen in 1869, when one lady friend 
bought six ten-roomed houses, and another 
lady five more, for her to manage. The first 
thing was inexorably to collect the rents. 
That is O. Hill’s basic principle, and it is a 
part of her self-denial that she permits no 
posing,*and appears to her people not as a 
guardian angel, but as a prosaic and hard- 
hearted collector of half-crowns. She had 
to go of nights, and poke about the foul-smell- 
ing passages in the dark, because few of the 
tenants were in by day, and no one could 
trust a neighbor with the rent. More than 
once a ferocious woman locked Miss Hill into 
the room with her, in the vain attempt to 
bully out of her something for which the fit 
time bad not come. Biding her own time, 
little by little she cleaned up and repaired, 
hiring the men tenants as far as might be to 
do little jobs (put aside often till they were 
out of work), and the older girls to scrub the 
passages in turn. The line of clean hallway 
against the line of grimy rooms presently did 
its preaching, and the women began to scrub 
up for themselves. The next thing was to 
get the underground tenants above ground, 
against their will. 


pleaded one woman. At last from this busi- 
ness basis of rent-collecting, personal relations 
began to blossom. Doors through whose 
opened crevices the rent had been thrust, 
were now opened witb invitations to “sit 
down abit ;” individual desires were consult- 
ed; tenants shifted about ; one of the shops 
was set apart for a club-room, where classes 
were held, and on Saturday night Miss Hill 
or a lady substitute was always on hand to 
collect savings, or to chat with any one who 
came in. Thetenants got to like better things. 
And at last it was possible to pull down the 
old buildings—not too many at once—and 
build new; and now St. Christopber’s Build-| 
ing, with its fine brick front, and the splendid | 
flat and gravelled roof, with its far view, and| 
the airy iron balconies at the back along each | 
story, and the long cemented play-ground| 
below, with a seesaw for the children, and the 
good-sized hall, St. Christopher’s Building) 





profitably houses as many happy people, who| hopelessly held captive. 


pay no more than in the old slums.—R. R. 
Bowker, in Harper's Magazine. 





Dr. Guthrie once told a story which was as) 
suggestive of a moral as it was amusing. A 
friend of his, questioning a little boy said: 

“When your father and mother forsake 





“My bits of things won't) 
look anything if you bring them to the light,” 
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it may be owing to official negligence. So-|in a district so devoid of water, others of the 
ciety also, and the churches may be reminded |feathered tribes must constantly become vic- 
that if the number of bad men and women|tims to the same delusion in a similar manner; 
are not to multiply in the future as in the|and upon a close inspection of the margin of 
past, somebody must care for the forsaken|the stream, the correctness of this inference 
children of the unchristian household.—Zion’s| was established by the discovery of numerous 
Advocate. skeletons of birds imbedded in it; nor were 
wire ore sate bis ads those of small quadrupeds unrepresented, 
No institution of our social life is more} among which we recognized the remains of a 
worldly, in the Scriptural sense of the term,|fox. The sense of smell possessed by animals 
than the theatre. No Christian whose moral) of this kind being generally so acute, I am 
sense is not perverted, whose Christian culture disposed to think that they were not deceived 
and refinement are anything more than nom-|as to the stream being water, but had ap- 
inal, can find himselfin place in the auditorium proached it with the intention of capturing 
of a theatre. Its moral atmospbere is as the fluttering birds, and were caught them- 
baneful to bis spirit as fire-damp would be to} selves, in like manner as we had seen in the 
his lungs. The proximity of the saloon, the) case of the skunk.—R. Crawford's Across the 
gambling-bell, the house of ill-fame, not to! Pampas. 

include the manners of the green-room and| An Jntermittent Oil Well_— Phillips Bro.’s 
the vulgar facetiousness of the stage, all tend| well near Butler, Pa., is one of the most phe- 
to nourish the earthiness and sensuousness Of| nomenal wells ever seen in the whole oil re- 
the place and to allure thither a class of| gions. Phillips’ well was drilled on 8th mo. 
people to whom the elevating influence of &! 30th, and has been producing since over 1300 
genuine Christianity is as foreign as a prob-| barrels daily. it flows with the regularity of 


lem of the higher calculus would be. Such) clockwork, the oil gushing out at intervals of 
church-members as are scattered through such| pine minutes and a half, the flows lasting 
an audience belong to a class with which’ about four minutes. 


every church must be more or less weighted! Prolonged Cold—From the experience of 
so long as the evil one is loose upon the earth! Lieutenant Greely and his party, the conclu- 
—members without the power of godliness.| sion bas been drawn that though the inhabi- 
But we are of the opinion that the worldiness,' tants of warmer climates who are in good 
coarseness, the inberent vulgarity, of most health can endure the polar cold for a few 
| theatre audiences are sufficient in themselves seasons, yet their constitutions will gradually 
to repel all _ persons of genuine Christian yield to its influence; and that to permanent- 
refinement of nature.— Christian Advocate. ly live in an atmosphere at zero, requires a 
cane uma change in the organization, such as we sce in 
Natural History, Science, &e. the Eskimo, in whisk the nutritive and mus- 
Petroleum Stream in the Andes.—“ At a dis- cular organization are more developed than 
tance of thirty miles south of the river Dia-|the mental. 
\mante, our route passed by a natural object} Marshes are not Necessarily Malarious.—If 
of considerable interest,—a stream, or rather covered with water they are generally free 
rill, of yellowish-white fluid like petroleum,| from danger. “It is,” in the words of a sani- 
issuing from the mountain side at a consider- tary authority, “when the water's level is 
able height and trickling down the slope till lowered, and the saturated soil is exposed to 
lost in the porous soil of the valley below.) the drying influence of high temperature and 
The source from which it flowed was formed tbe direct rays of the sun, that the poison is 
like the crater of a volcano, and full of black | evolved in abundance.” 
bituminous matter, hot and sticky, which| Telephoning.--The most remarkable piece 
could be stirred up to the depth of about of telephoning yet attempted has been ac- 
eighteen inches. Floundering in it was a pole-. complished by the engineers of the Interna- 
cat or skunk, baving been enticed to its fate tional Bell Telephone Company, who success- 
by the desire of securing a bird caught in the fully carried out an experiment by which they 
natural bird-lime, till a bullet from the re-| were enabled to hold a conversation between 
volver of one of the party terminated the St. Petersburg and Bologar, a distance of 
skunk’s struggles to extricate itself from the 2,468 miles. The Russian engineers of this 
warm and adhesive bath in which it was;company are so confident of further success 
that they hope shortly to be able to converse 
“The overflow from this fountain was, as witb ease at a distance of 4,665 miles; but to 
described, like a stream of petroleum two or, accomplish this astonishing feat they must 
three feet wide, trickling over a bed of pitch' combine all the conditions favorable for the 
or some such substance, which extended to a transmission of telephonic sounds. If it is 
much greater width along the edge of the found possible to hold audible conversation at 
running stream. This material was of avery,such extraordinary distances, it is possible 
sticky nature, becoming gradually harder as|that this fact will be speedily improved upon, 








you, Johnny, do you know who would take|it spread farther out, assuming the appear-|and we shall be enabled to converse freely be- 


you up?” 
“ Yes sir,” said he. 
“ And who?” said his friend. 
“The police,” was Johnny's answer. 


Parents would do well to consider the truth |caught in the sticky substance at the edge of 
there isin this reply. The parent who is too|the stream; they were still alive, but upon 
much occupied, or too selfish to look after the| releasing them, both the feathers and the skin 


ance of asphalt when it became mingled with|tween London and New York, and by and by 
the loose sand of the adjoining soil. | between London and the antipodes.—Cham- 

“ While engaged in examining this natural | bers’ Journal. 
curiosity, we came upon two small birds, 





- Items. 


eens Principles.— An illustration of 
some of the evil tendencies of the present day is 





training of bis child, need not be surprised to|came off where they had been in contact with | furnished by an account which a workingman sends 


see the child come to #erious harm. Turn/the bituminous matter. 


No doubt they had to an English newspaper of a lecture he recently 


him into the street to find his companionship|been taken in by the appearance of water ttended. The subject was “Law; or, How the 


and pleasure, because it costs time and patience | which the stream presented, and had alighted 


and money to furnish him attractions at 
home, and if the police don’t take him up, 


People are Legally Robbed.” The lecturer con- 
. : , 4 tended that all law, human and diviye, should be 
to drink, when they discovered their mistake overturned, especially the Decalogue, and urged that 
too late. Their fate suggested the idea that as a result great easé and pleasure would be enjoyed 




















the masses. The marriage tie could then be 


by ! : 
broken at the desire and will of either party, and THE FRIEND. holy Scriptures; for which I have a godly 
social communism of the true type be introduced. |< and reverent esteem ” 
This is a line of teaching which is being extensively TWELFTH MONTH 13, 1884. od ; . oa. : y 
promulgated all over Europe, and the pauperized —_— a atthe eS th i ae - an ue to-hia ae 
. multitudes are receiving it only too readily. The © second time, without sin, unto salvation, 
promulgation of such doctrines cannot be regarded All thoughtful and observant persons bave/to all that look for Him, by his living and 
too seriously or deprecated too earnestly. noticed the powerful influence which one mind | eternal spirit, the Spirit of Truth, which the 
—Singing in Meetings for Worship. —At a Baptist exerts over another; whether that influence|world cannot receive, as when He prayed 
Conference held in Philadelphia in the 11th month, be exerted through personal intercourse, or;unto the Father, that He would send the 
it was stated in one of the papers presented that|by familiarity with the writings of otbers.|Comforter, that leads into all truth, all that 
“the English Baptist churches were for a century|A consciousness of this leads to a care not|believe in Him thereby. 
as songless as the Quakers, congregational singing|to associate familiarly with men of corrupt “When it pleased the Lord to visit me with 
being condemned. minds or loose principles ; and to avoid the in-| the day-spring of his love from on high, in the 
—Religious Movements in Norway.—A Norwegian |discriminate reading of books which may de- days of my youth, by this Spirit of Life and 
delegate to the Copenhagen Conference of the Evan-|file the imagination, injure the taste, fill the; Truth, sin and Satan were manifested; and 
lical Alliance writes thus: ee ... |mind with false impressions, or undermine if at any time I was prevailed upon, by enter- 
“Before the year 1845 no denomination, Christian |the religious principles. It ought also to lead jing into any of his temptations, I was reprov- 
or Jew, was tolerated in Norway besides the Estab-| 1, to cultivate the acquaintance of thos ‘ed and judged thereby. But when faith 
lished Lutheran Church. That year a law was : Se ee eee eee wee us woe ee 
enacted, giving both Jews and Christians liberty, and writers who will elevate and purify the begotten in my heart, to believe in the Spirit 
within certain limits, to worship according to their|mind, and strengthen our attachment to the of Truth that reproved me, I received power 
own conscience. Ten fears after its enactment a|immutable principles of truth. i\from Him, in whom I: did and do believe, to 
highly gifted clergyman of the Establishment left} One cannot become familiar with the litera- overcome one sin after another, in orderto a 
its pale, and organized a number of Free Churches|ture of the present day without baving rude-| perfect freedom from it, which must be in this 
at most of the towns. About the same time the||y called in question the religious principles life, or else there is no entering into the king. 


Methodists began their labors in Norway, supported . ahaa tin respect : slieve * heave 
by their friends in the United States. At their last he was educated to respect and believe. Injdom of heaven. 


Conference it was reported that they have in Nor- | Scientific circles he will meet with some who} “ Blessed, praised and magnified be the 
way 3,265 members in full fellowship, 603 on trial, |reject the revelations and operations of God| worthy name of the Lord our God forever, 
and 29 chapels. They are most numerous at the as recorded in the Scriptures by “holy men) who hath opened our understandings by bis 
southern part, around the capital, but have also|of old, who wrote as they were moved by the power, whereby we know Him, in whom we 
churches at most of the towns as far north as| Holy Ghost ;” and who strive to build up a do believe; which is not to believe in the 
a a a a ee S few | system of nature independently of its Creator Light within, distinct from Christ ;—or as if 
lies enfush be Gui Monde it Maclend. They and Upholder. Among the professedly re-\ people could believe in the Light, and not in 
have 15 churches, with 13 chapels (most of them /igious, be will find those who rely on their Christ. But we believe in both, as one; 
very lately erected) and 10 ordained ministers,|}OWn mental powers to decide what doctrines knowing and being clear in our understand- 
Their largest and best missionary work has been|of the Christian faith to receive and what to ing, that no separation can be made between 
done in the far north, above the Arctic Circle. At /reject; who deny the divinity and offices of Christ and the Light that comes from Him, 
their last Conference some of the delegates had to| our Saviour, and accept only such portions of, which shines in the hearts of all true believers; 
travel more than one thousand miles to attend. At! the Bible as coincide with their views of what and sbines in the darkness of unbelievers, and 
the Conference a net increase for the past yearof. ahle lsh lenfene the desis meek @ ai d 
twenty per cent. was reported. In full membership|'* TC*80Ba0le. ; aCperNse, ae Coenen cane ee 
there were 1,100. About ten years ago a Lutheran) Such farailiarity is calculated to bewilder it. So weas truly believe in that same Christ, 
Free Church was organized by P. Wettergreen, one the mind, and to tincture it with the same who laid down his body and took it up again, 
of the most popular preachers in Norway. He re-'skeptical sentiments. The only infallible safe-'as in his Light within; and we have benefit 
sides at Arendal, where he ministers to a ae and guard is a submission of heart to the Divine to salvation by the one as well as the other, 
influential Free Lutheran Church, organized simi-) will, and obedience to the teachings of the and of both, they being one, and are willing 
—— ook oe eno oes Spirit of Christ ; through which man comes to lay hold of every help and means, God, in 
From it he goes round visiting those sister churches | have an experimental knowledge and true |and through Jesus Christ, bas ordained for 
that have sprung up through his labors, nine in|COMViction as to spiritual things, and to be our salvation. 
number, with about 800 saben. Last yearanother|settled on a foundation which cannot be| 
movement was started by — Fransan, a Swedish|shaken. The shield of faith thus received is| Our friend Deborah S. Pennell bas just 
evangelist, in connection with those Free Churches} able to quench all the darts of the enemy. _| published a collection of her poems, under 
started thirty years ago. The various tapeteniinans Very comforting and confirming to such the title of Dew-drops; some of which have 
outside the Established Church, have had a great! ay¢ the company and writings of those under appeared in the columns of “ The Friend,” and 
influence in awakening and keeping up spiritual | §} haiti a © she a ae Spirit. fi ya ‘da naliiic Sat Vise tee "ti 
life inside the State Church also. The Dissenting|th® government of the same Spirit, for as/others are now made public for the rst time. 
law spoken about forbids any persons who have been | William Penn remarks respecting the Journal | They give evidence of poetic taste and feel- 
confirmed to leave the State Church before they|of John Banks: “ We have always found the jing, as well as of an unfeigned love of nature. 
have attained nineteen years of age. This is now|Lord ready to second the services of bis Some of the domestic pictures contained in 
to be altered, and the age reduced to fifteen.”— The) worthies upon the spirits of their readers ;'the book are sweet and touching, appealing 
Independent. not suffering that which is his own to gojas they do to those feelings which bind to- 
—Religious Toleration in Cuba.—Religious tolera-|without a voucher in every conscience; I| gether the family circle, and make home the 
tion is now proclaimed in Cuba. Pedro Duarte,|mean those divine truths which it has pleased | sweetest spot on earth. It is neatly printed 
having commenced Protestant teaching in Matanzas,|Him to reveal by his own blessed Spirit;/on fine paper; and we can unhesitatingly 
complaint was made against him by the Roman} without which no man can rightly perceive|commend it as a work which will be pleasing 


Catholic Vicar, and the case was carried up to the : . ead a cere es as , 
Medrid Government. The royal decree, while de- the things of God, or be spiritually-minded, | to its readers, W hile at the same time its ten- 
i dency will be to refine and elevate. 


; ‘atholic religion to be “ official,” | Which is life and peace.” 
air benacion fer “too aes any aie We hope our readers may experience the For sale by Jacob Smedley, 304 Arch St., 
worship not opposed to Christian morals.” The|truth of William Penn’s observatien;-in =TPhiladelphia. Price 65 cents per copy. By 
significant conclusion reached is thus set forth: “It}ing the following extracts from a testimony | mail, 75 cents. 
is therefore plain that the State protects the Catholic] Jef, by this same John Banks concerning his 
eee uns Uae at ie come te Cee dit in Obeih: SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 
ishes e eration of other forms Of worsdlp, guar- ‘6 . : : me: § 7 ae 
antecing the right to exercive thove forma of worship| “2, believe in that.same Lord Jesus Christ, Umean Starm.—In the U8 Senne Senator Vests 

inst all kinds of aggression whatever.” By these eee oe cere a ; “lb Indian tribes of lands in the Indian Territory, was 
official declarations “ the free exercise of religious|Salvation of my soul, who ‘was conceived of mone to, with an amendment offered by Senatee Ceti 
worship is permitted in Spain to all its inhabitants,/the Holy Ghost, born of the Virgin Mary,|,c, including leases of lands in the Indian reserva- 
whether they be nationals or foreigners.” — The In-| made a good confession before Pontius Pilate, |tions. A bill, introduced by Senator Mitchell giving a 
dependent. and was crucified without the gates of Jeru-| pension to General Grant, has been withdrawn in con- 
salem ; was dead and buried, and rose again |sequence —_ anes Se apeuies 
Darkness cannot comprehend light, what-|the third day, and ascended into glory, far]. .> ‘Be (0Ns6 ®t OO eee the Committee on 


: i ferred to the Committee 
soever doth make manifest is light. above all heavens,’ that He might fill all — a Se ee 


things, according to testimony of the 
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The official vote of 
reg over Blaine, 

utler received 3321 v 
Lockwood 2 , 

The official vote of the different States for President 


gives Cleveland 134,855 
128,021 majority over all. 
St. John 3511, and Belva 


and Vice President, has been received. In Missouri, 
West Virginia, Iowa, Michigan and Nebraska, fusion 
tickets were voted. Estimating as carefully as can well 
be done, the proportion of these for the respective can- 
didates, and adding the vote of the remaining States, 
we have the following result : 


Democratic, . ; j ; ° - 4,835,995 
Republican, . 4,793,370 
People’s Party, 267,241 
Prohibition, 150,654 

Total, . ‘ > - 10,047,260 
Democratic plurality, . . 42,625 


A Citizens’ Committee of Yellowstone county, Mon- 
tana, has forwarded to Senator Dawes, chairman of the 
commission to treat with the Crow Indians, a protest 
“fifty-one feet long” filled with closely written signa- 
tures, against the leasing of any part of the Crow reser- 
vation to the Colorado Syndicate. 

A delegation of Arapahoe and Cheyenne Indians 
called’on the 2nd instant upon the Secretary of the In- 
terior, for the purpose of securing a legal title to their 
lands. The Secretary told them this could be accom- 
plished by actual settlement and allotment in severalty. 

The Supreme Court of the United States has decided 
that the restrictive Chinese law does not apply to China- 
men who were in the United States at the time the law 
was passed, and that these Chinamen can go without 
obtaining certificates, as freely as residents of other 
countries. The Court also rendered a decision sustain- 
ing the validity of the “ Head Money” act, levying 50 
cents per capita for every passenger brought into the 
United States who is not a citizen. 

The population of Nevada is steadily dwindling. 
The Carson Tribune estimates that there are now not 
more than 12,000 voters in the State. In 1880 the total 
vote was 16,611. Only one county has 3000 voters, and 
of all the others only three have a voting po vulation in 
excess of 1000 each. One county is credite' with 200 
voters only, and there are five counties whose combined 
vote will not exceed 2500. 

Texas has now about 6,617,524 cattle, according to 
assessors’ returns, valued at over $81,000,000. The in- 
crease in number this year has been over 500,000, 
worth $9,500,000. 

Fifteen orange trees near Plant City, Florida, yielded 
this year 150,000 oranges—10,000 to the tree. These 
trees are about 40 years old. 

In several public places in Pittsburg, in consequence 
of the adoption of standard time by the railroads, two 
clocks, or one clock with two dials, are kept running, 
on which local time and “ railroad time” are marked. 
Of seventeen railroads having Pittsburg as a terminus, 
only six use Eastern standard time, nine operate on 
Central standard time, and two run on local time. 

It is announced that the Revision of the authorized 
version of the Old Testament, by the combined labor 
of the English and American companies of scholars, 
which was begun in 5th month, 1870, is now completed, 
and will be published next spring in several editions 
of various sizes and type, by the University Presses of 
Oxford and Cambridge, England. Those who wish 
further information on the subject can communicate 
with Andrew L. Taylor, Bible House, New York city. 

The Louisville Courier-Journal correspondent, writing 
from the plague-stricken districts in Kentucky and Vir- 
= says that “a horrible state of affairs exists in 

Jise and Lee counties, Virginia.” A number of in- 
stances are cited in which whole families perished. 
“ The disease has caused more deaths in Letcher county, 
Ky., and Wise county, Virginia, than in any other 
counties. In the latter county the deaths have been so 
numerous that it has been difficult to provide for the 
proper burial of the victims.” Another account says 
that “in Lee, Dickinson and Buchanan counties, Vir- 
ginia, and McDowell, West Virginia, scattering cases 
have occurred, averaging about twenty deaths in each. 
Whatever the original cause of the disease may have 
been, there is no doubt but it has been augmented by 
the drought and impure water. 

A tornado swept over the lower part of Chester, 
Pennsylvania, about half-past nine o’clock on Seventh- 
day night, the 6th inst., doing great damage. It is es- 
timated that “at least 150 buildings” were “ wholly or 
_— unroofed, or damaged in some way by the storm.” 

‘ittsburg was visited by a violent gust about six o’clock, 
which unroofed and otherwise damaged buildings, and 
fatally injured three persons. A despatch from San 
Francisco says that the most violent storm ever experi- 


enced began there on Seventh-day night and continued} Earl Granville, the Secretary of State for Foreign 
First-day. Affairs, has instructed Sir Edward Malet, the English 

The deaths in New York City last week included |delegate to the Congo Conference at Berlin, to adhere 
127 from consumption, 77 from pneumonia and 43 from |to his declaration, and to decline to admit that either 
bronchitis, the largest record known of diseases of that|the Powers or the Conference can interfere in that por- 
nature in the history of the Health Department. tion of the Niger territory which is under English pro- 

The deaths in thiscity last week numbered 425, which |tection. In his position at the Conference Sir Edward 
was 53 more than during the previous week, and 85] Malet has the support of the delegates from Portugal 
more than during the corresponding period last year.|and Italy, against those of France and Germany, It is 
Of the whole number 216 were males and 209 females :|stated that the results expected to be accomplished by 
65 died of consumption ; 41 of pneumonia; 34 of croup; |the Conference have been imperilled by the Niger dis- 


22 of typhoid fever; 16 of old age; 15 of diphtheria; 
11 of marasmus, and 11 of paralysis. 

Markets, &c.—U. 8S. 44’s, 114}; 4’s, registered, 123; 
coupon, 124; 3’s, 102; currency 6’s, 126 a 132. 

Cotton was firmly held. Sales of middlings are re- 
ported at 10} a 11 cts. per lb. for uplands and New 
Orleans. 

Petroleum,—Standard white, 7} cts, for export, and 
8} cts. per gallon for home use. 

Feed.—Winter bran is quoted at $14.50 a $15 per ton. 

Flour continues quiet but prices were unchanged. 
Sales of 1800 barrels, including Minnesota extras, at 
$3.50 a $4.50; Pennsylvania family at $3.25 a $3.50; 
western do. at $3.50 a $4.50, and patents at $4.50 a $5.25. 
Rye flour was firm at $3.50 a $3.75 per barrel. 

Grain.—Car lots of wheat remain about the same as 
last quoted : 6600 bushels sold at 89 cts. for No. 1 Penn- 
sylvania red; 86 cts. for No. 2 Delaware; 78} cts. for 
No. 2 Western red, and 70 cts. for No.3 red. No. 2 


red 78} a 79} cts. 12th mo. ; 80 a 80} cts. Ist mo.; 81}| 


a 824 cts. 2nd mo., and 83} a 84 cts. 3rd mo. Corn 
was firmer, 8500 bushels sold in lots at 47 a 48 cts. for 
steamer mixed, and 46 a 46} cts. for No. 3 mixed; sail 
mixed 46§ a 47} cts. 12th mo., 45 a 46 cts. Ist mo., 45 a 
45} cts. 2nd mo., and 454 a 464 cts. 3rd mo. Oats were 
unchanged : 7000 bushels sold in lots at 344 cts. for No 
2 white, and 33} cts. for No. 3 white. No. 2 white 
quoted at 333 a 34 cts. 12th mo., 335 a 34 cts. Ist mo., 
335 a 344 cts. 2d mo., and 334 a 344 cts. 3rd mo. 

Hay and Straw Market.—For the week ending 12th 
mo. 6th, 1884.— Loads of hay, 458; do. do. straw, 82. 
Average price during week—Prime timothy, 85 a 95 
ets. per 100 Ibs.; mixed, 70 a 85 cts. per 100 Ibs.; 
straw, $1 a $1.10 per 100 Ibs. 

Beef cattle were dull and rather lower: 3200 head 
arrived and sold at the different yards at 3 a 6} cts. per 
pound as to quality. 

Sheep were firmly held : 12,000 head sold at the dif- 
ferent yards at 2 a 4} cts. per pound, and lambs at 3 a 
6 cts. per pound as to condition. 

Hogs were in fair demand: 5500 head arrived and 
sold at 5} a 6} cts. per pound, according to quality. 

Forreicgn.—London, Twelfth month 8th.—Terrific 
weather has prevailed on the coast, and reports of ma- 
rine disasters are coming in. 

The steamer Pochard, bound from Cork to Liverpool, 
foundered in a gale off Holyhead. All on board, be- 
lieved to have numbered thirty, were drowned. 

A steamer supposed to have been the Alliance, of 
Cardiff, also foundered with all hands, in the Bristol 
Channel, off the town of Boscastle. 

The Franchise bill passed the House of Lords on the 
5th instant. It has received the royal assent. 

Parliament adjourned on the 6th instant. The mo- 
tion to adjourn was made by Lord R. Grosvenor. He 
evidently made the motion in the interest of the Gov- 
ernment. Thomas Power O’Connor objected. He stated 
as his reason that there were sixty important questions 
before the House, and that no adjournment could be 
decently taken until some of these questions were an- 
swered. In his objection O’Connor had the support of 
nearly all the Irish members and of many Liberals and 
Radicals. A bitter discussion followed, led by Callan. 
The result of the Irish opposition to the adjournment 
was two “ count outs,” ordered by the Speaker, and it 
was by his resort to the cloture that Speaker Peel se- 
cured the declaration of adjournment. 

At a meeting of the Dublin Corporation on the 8th 
instant, that body by a vote of 31 against 12, resolved 
to change the name of Sackville street to O'Connell 
street. A deputation of tradesmen appeared at the 
meeting and protested against their action, whereupon 
D. T. Sullivan, M. P., warned them that they were op- 
posing the wishes of the Irish people. This was con- 
strued as a threat to boycott them. The tradesmen are 
raising a fund to test the legality of the action of the 
corporation. 

The Skye crofters publicly announce that they will 
make no further payments of rent until this has been 
reduced. They declare that they are unable to pay the 
sums demanded, because of the impoverished condition 
to which they have been brought by the long continu- 
ance of excessive rents. 
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pute. 

The subject of the naturalization of the Congo basin 
has probably been dropped, and will only be considered 
outside of the sessions of the Congo Conference. The 
American delegates have abandoned the idea of raising 
the subject for discussion in the Conference. 

A German bill has been prepared to be presented in 
the Reichstag for the construction of a canal between 
Kiel and Brunsbuttel, on the river Elbe. The plans 
have been drafted by Dahlman, and will permit the 
passage of the largest man-of-war to the fortresses and 
Naval stations at each entrance. The canal will cost 
122,000,000 marks, and is to be completed in five years. 
Count Von Moltke and Emperor William have both 
approved the scheme. 

The Paris Temps considers the latest proposals of 
Earl Granville for the settlement of the Egyptian debt 
to amount in effect to an English protectorate over 
Egypt. 

Count de Lesseps and the Commission have com- 
|pleted their examination of the Suez Canal at Ismailia, 
and approved the plans for widening the waterway. 

Le Paris states that the Secretary of the Chinese Le- 
gation in London has submitted proposals in behalf of 
his Government, to Earl Granville, the British medi- 
ator, which France can accept. 

The election of Garnier, the Bonapartist, to the 
| Deputies, the recent outvoting of the Government in 
the Deputies, together with the public discontent in re- 
lation to Chinese affairs, have revived the belief that 
a Cabinet crisis is imminent in France. 

There has been an alarming increase of crime in 
Paris. Organized bands of juvenile thieves and burg- 
lars have been discovered. The Prefect of Police has 
ordered special police patrols at night, and other meas- 
ures to stop the evil have been proposed. 

Schenck has been elected President of the Swiss Con- 
federation for 1885, and Deucher Vice-President. Both 
are Radicals. , 

The building of a railway through the Great St. Ber- 
nard mountain is under discussion. Application has 
been made to the Swiss Federal Council for a concession 
to enable the work to be attempted. 

The cut of lumber in the Ottawa Valley this year, 
notwithstanding the dullness of trade, is nearly up to 
the average. It amounts to 625,000,000 feet, valued at 
$7,500,000. 











The “Germantown Employment Society for Women” 
has on hand a large stock of substantial garments suit- 
able for charitable purposes. Ten per cent. discount 
will be made on sales of twenty dollars and over. 

Apply to Herry B. Garrett, Green and Coulter 
Sts., Germantown. 








FELLS OF SWARTHMOOR HALL. 
Henry Longstreth, 738 Samson street, has now ready 
a new edition of the Fells of Swarthmoor Hall. Price, 
one dollar and fifty cents, by mail, and ten dollars for 
ten copies, when sent by express. 





WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. 


The stage will connect on week days with the 9.03 
train from Broad street. 

Direct telephone connection with Philadelphia via 
West Chester Exchange, No. 85. All telegrams should 
be sent to West Chester, whence they will be transmit- 
ted to the school by telephone, 





MARRIED, at Friends’ Meeting-house, West Branch, 
Cedar Co., Iowa, on the 12th of Eleventh month, 1884, 
Wm. H. WALKER, D. D.S., to ANNA Maria WILSON. 





Drep, 10th month 27th, 1884, Mary R. Mau se, in 
the 84th year of her age, a member of the Monthly 
Meeting of Friends of Philadelphia for the Western 
District. 


No. 422 Walnut Street. 
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